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PAUL’S TALK TO THE CLERGY. 
{Home Talk by J. H. N., 1854.] 
S our destiny evidently points to the 
bringing together of heaven and earth, 
religion and business, man and woman, and 
many other parties that have long been separa- 
ted, so Iam learning to think that we are called 
to break down the partition between the work- 
ers and what are called the ‘* wpper classes.” 
Bible Communism, it seems to me, will abolish 
not only the distinction between the working 
men and the capitalists (which ceases as a 
matter of course by community of property), 
but also the more plausible distinction between 
the working men and the intellectual or pro- 
fessional classes. We do not expect there 
will be any lawyers or doctors or ministers in 
the Kingdom of God; and yet there cer. 
tainly will be leading-men, thinkers, managers, 
speakers, writers, editors, etc. But I am 
coming to the conclusion that this sort of men 
will not separate themselves out from the 
masses, a8 a distinct class: i. e., will not labor 
exclusively in their intellectual function, and 
80 become an official or professional class, but 
will also work with their hand¥ in common 
with their less intellectual brethren. Com- 
munism will send the upper classes down to 
work, as fast as it calls the under classes up to 
education. 


We have a good example of the gospel- 





spirit in respect to this matter, in Paul, an ex- 
ample that stands out forever as a brave re- 
buke of that clerical officiality and effeminacy 
which devotes itself exclusively to study and 
preaching, and claims support from the man- 
ual labor of others. His way was to work 
and preach too. In one of his gospel tours, 
he fell in with Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth, 
“and because he was of the same craft, he 
abode with them and wrought; for by their 
occupation they were tent-makers.” Acts 18: 
8. (Observe, by the way, that they—not 
merely Aquila, but Aquila and his wife Pris- 
cilla both—were tent-makers, so that there was 
a wholesome mixing up of the sexes in that 
little industrial partnership which Paul joined.) 
But he did not quit preaching because he had 
gone to work at his trade. We are told in 
the next verse that “ he reasoned in the syna- 
gogue every Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and the Greeks.” There is a minister for 
you! I reckon he studied while he was at work, 
and preached the better for it, only he could 
not write cut his sermons, which perhaps was 
no damage to them. In both of his epistles 
to the Corinthians, he reminds them that his 
ministry among them was a self-supporting in- 
stitution. He says that he was not and would 
not be burdensome to them, because he sought 
not theirs but them, and because the children 
ought not to lay up for the parents, but the 
parents for the children ; and he claimed it as 
his special glory, which he would not give up 
if he starved to death, that he had made the 
gospel free as God’s grace—a benefit with- 
out charge. (1 Cor. 9: 15—18; 2 Cor. 12: 
18, 14.) To show that his dealings with 
other churches were of the same sort, it is re- 
corded in Acts 20: 32—35, that in his fare- 
well speech to the Ephesians, he closed with 
the following bold and melting appeal; “I 
have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or 
apparel. Yea, ye yourselves know, that these 
hands have ministered unto my necessities, 
and to them that were with me. I have 
showed you all things, how that so laboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

It is not necessary to insist that Paul’s self- 
supporting method of preaching the gospel, is 
an example obligatory on all preachers, and 
under all circumstances. He himself con- 
stantly asserted the right of those that preach 
the gospel, to be supported in their work by 
those for whom they labor. But we know 
that Paul was as zealous for that which is ex- 
pedient as for that which is lawful ; and that 





in some things he recognized not only one 
way that was good, but also another way that 
was better. For instance, he would that all 
men were like himself, free from the entangle- 
ments of marriage; but nevertheless, he in- 
sisted that marriage was lawful, honorable, 
and necessary in many cases. His doctrine 
was, that “he that marrieth doeth-well ; but he 
that marrieth not doeth better.” So it is fair 
and reasonable to assume that while he ap- 
proved of other preachers getting their living 
out of the churches for which they labored, 
he regarded his own practice of supporting 
himself by the work of his own hands as the 
more excellent way. And as in the case of 
marriage, the alternative which he admitted 
to be lawful but not the best, was not a per- 
manent condition, but was to pass away with 
the fashion of the world, and his own condition 
of freedom was to be the ultimate rule of the 
Kingdom of Heaven (since “ in that kingdom 
they neither marry nor are given in mar- 
riage”), so we must assume that the hireling 
relation, though lawful in some sense even in 
the work of the gospel, is nevertheless tempo- 
rary in its nature, belonging to the unnatural 
system of separate interests that prevails in- 
this present evil world, and when that king- 
dom shall come in which the will of God shall 
be done on earth as it is in heaven, Paul’s 
more excellent way of giving, instead of re- 
ceiving—of supporting others instead of being 
supported—will be the rule for all who aspire 
to official positions and honors. 

Is not Paul’s combination of intellectual 
with manual labor—of preaching with tent- 
making—the very combination necessary to 
make the greatest men and the best leaders ? 
What is the reason of this throat-distemper 
that is belittling and disabling preachers all 
over the world? I suffer from it myself, and 
of course I am taking lessons from it; and 
the message it preaches to me is that there 
must be less talk and more manual labor for 
leaders, in the good time coming. It seems 
to me to be one of the many signals that are 
marking these times, of the passing away of 
the preaching dispensation, and the coming of 
that kingdom in which the press shall do the 
work that is now done by legions of laboring 
throats; and ministers, lawyers, doctors, sol- 
diers, and all non-producing waiters on evil, 
shall be dismissed to the workshops, and all 
shall be laborers, and all shall have a liberal 
education. 

It should be noted that Paul was addressing 
the élders, i. e., the ministers of the church 
of Ephesus, when he uttered that noble boast, 
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—“T have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, 
or apparel; yea, ye yourselves know, that 
these hands have ministered unto my necessi- 
ties, and to them that were with me. I have 
showed you all things, how that so laboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remember 
the .words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” The 
Apostle was not at Ephesus, but at Miletus, 
when he spoke these words; and the elders of 
the church at Ephesus had come out there, 
by his invitation, to receive his valedictory 
charge. (See Acts 20: 17.) So that this 
was a talk to ministers—a concio ad clerum, as 
they say at New Haven. Paul was a doctor 
of divinity, or theological professor, or, as 
the Episcopalians would say, bishop, or even 
archbishop, and had summoned a convocation 
of the presbyters or local clergy; and it was 
before that body that he appealed to his own 
example of manual labor for the support of 
himself and others, and declared the purpose 
of that example to be, to show them—the 
local clergy—* that so laboring they ought to 
support the weak,” etc. What is this but an 
explicit apostolic injunction on Christian min- 
isters to work with their hands, not only for 
their own necessities, but to support others ? 

Paul evidently considered the elders as the 
strong men of the church; and that not mere- 
ly in understanding and spirituality, but 
strong in industrial qualifications. He him- 
self, though wholly devoted to the gospel, 
and an itinerant without any certain dwelling- 
place, asked no favors of the churches, and 
set the example of self-support. Well he 
might, therefore, expect that elders who had 
a settled residence, if they were fit to be 
fathers to the churches, would be strong 
enough to take care of themselves, and help 
others. 

This view sets all our old ideas of minis- 
ters’ duties tumbling topsy-turvy. It is cer- 
tainly a very different view from what we get 
by reading “‘ Sunny Side,” or “ Shady Side,” 
or “Old Parsonage Letters,” or the minutes 
of Conferences, General Assemblies, and (Ecu- 
menical Councils. But what shall we do? 
There it is—the example and precept of the 
chief apostle. “I have showed you all things, 
how that so laboring ye ought to support the 
weak.” Ought! let us look at that word, 
fellow-elders and brethren in the ministry. 
We ought to labor with our hands and get our 
own living, and help those that are not able 
to support themselves. So says the man 
whom Christ chose for his master-workman, 
and whose image is the stamp on Primitive 
Christianity. So says the Apostle to the 
Gentiles; and as we are Gentiles, we cer- 
tainly belong to his diocese, and ought to at- 
tend to his example and doctrine. Let us go 
back to our first bishop, and see if his ways 
will not improve our health of body and soul, 
and purge us of effeminacy and pride, and 
make the church strong and victorious as it 


HELLAS AND THE HELLENES. 
I. 

F we were to go far back into the pre-his- 
toric times, and take our stand on some 
mountain-top which overlooks the Iranian plains 
of Asia, we should behold issuing from those 
teeming regions, great waves of human migra- 
tion. 

First of all, probably, in point of time, a 
wave rolled southward, down through the Plain 
of Shinar, crossed the Euphrates, struck the east- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean, and dividing in- 
to two branches, spread out over Phoenicia, 
Arabia, Egypt, and the Libyan coast of Africa. 
This was the Hamitic migration, and its course 
marks the scenes of the earliest organized na- 
tions, the earliest civilization, the most remark- 
able remains of ancient art and historic record. 
“ Egypt,” says Prof. Whitney, “has records to 
show of an age surpassing that of any- other 
known monuments of human speech.” “There 
was wisdom in Egypt, accumulated and handed 
down through a long succession of generations, 
for Moses the founder of the Hebrew state, to 
become learned in; and Herodotus, the ‘ father 
of History,’ as we are accustomed to style him, 
found Egypt, when he visited it, already enter- 
ed upon its period of dotage and decay.” 
This was five or six hundred years before Christ. 

Lingering long about the Iranian home, and 
finally expanding southward to the Persian Gulf, 
and westward to the Mediterranean we behold 
the “ the tents of Shem.” By a law of selec- 
tion, whose operation is recorded in several in- 
stances in the Bible, a younger branch of the 
family of Noah, the Semitic, became dynamic 
to all the others. Inheriting what may be 
called the “ home domain” of the race, the Sem- 
itic branch early unfolded into mighty nations. 
The Hamitic family of Misraim, in Egypt, seems 
indeed to have preceeded them in the develop- 
ment of some of the forms of outward civiliza- 
tion and art; but with the Semitic race appears 
to have remained the knowledge of the true 
God, and a tendency primarily to religious de- 
velopment. But long back, far in the misty, 
ancient time, they founded great empires in 
Mesopotamia—Assyria and Babylon. With 
them, says Prof. Whitney, “ the idea of univer- 
sal empire appears to have had its origin and 
its first realization,” and among them “ some of 
the earliest forms of world-civilization sprang 
up and were nursed.” To them in the person 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the mightiest figure in all 
history outside of the Hebrew nation, was ac- 
tually given the outward empire of the world; 
and to him in the final reckoning, the Cesars, 
the Napoleons, the Czars, and all succeeding rul- 
ers who have not received their credentials 
from Jesus Christ, will have to bow down. In 
this great family are included the Hebrews, 
the Assyrians and Babylonians, probably a 
substratum of the Persians, the Syrians or Ar- 
amites, the Arabians. Possibly there was a 
Semitic strain in the Phoenicians. Their lan- 
guage was so nearly identical with the Hebrew, 
that a person familiar with the latter can read 
the former without difficulty. Though the out- 
ward political glory of the Semitic nations, tran- 
scendant as it once was in Babylon and Assyria, 
in Israel under David and Solomon, and in the 
Saracen empire, has passed away, the interior, 





was at the beginning, 





through Christianity and Mahometanism the 
children of Shem rule the world. 

Later we see other waves issuing from 
this wonderful center of life. One rolls south- 


eastward along the slopes of the ‘Hindoo Koosh 


and Himalayas, crosses the Indus and spreads 
out on the vast, sunny plains of Hindostan; 
others, rolling westward in successive undula- 
tions, touch the eastern shore of the’ Mediterra- 
nean and the southern shore of the Black Sea, 
fill Asia Minor, cross the A®gean, roll over 
Greece, Illyricum and Italy, and disappear some- 
where in Spain and western Europe. Another, 
passing along the coast of the Black Sea, rolls up 
the valley of the Danube and spreads out over 
central and western and northern Europe. 
Perhaps two great waves would be noticed 
taking this direction—the Celtic and Germanic. 
Another, flowing north, filled the vast regions 
of Poland and Russia, the land of Magog 
Meshech and Tubal. 

These waves of migration and settlement 
were the early movements of what has since 
been called the Indo-European family of nations, 
or the nations speaking the Indo-European lan- 
guages. 

The Indo-European or Japhetic race seems to 
have been the slowest to develop itself and 
reach historic renown. Egypt, Tyre, Babylon, 
Assyria, had grown old in their peculiar civili- 
zations long before Homer and the earliest 
dawn of Grecian civilization. It is true that 
in the far east, on the Ganges and Indus, and 
the slopes of the Himalayas, a Japhetic civili- 
zation had grown up, almost contemporary with 
those manifested on the Nile and Euphrates ; 
but it was comparatively isolated, and did not 
greatly affect the nations this side the Indus till 
long after. 

If we trace on a general map of the eastern 
continent, a broad zone, extending from the 
Ganges and the Himalayas in a northwest- 
erly direction to the Atlantic shores of Europe, 
and widening somewhat at its western end, we 
shall mark a portion of the globe which has 
been the stage on which the largest part of re- 
corded history has been enacted—regions in 
which the race has reached some of its highest 
forms of civilization, where eloquence, litera- 
ture, art and science have had their most 
wonderful development. We also mark off by 
this zone the home of the Indo-European family 
of nations. Here India rose, organized religious 
and outward empire over the peninsula of Hin- 
dostan, speculated on the mighty problems of 
human life and destiny and left her wonderful 
language, the Sanskrit, and her vast literature 
with epic poems six times as long as the Iliad, 
Odyssey and Aneid put together. Here the Ira- 
nian empire of Persia rose under Cyrus, and over- 
throwing the decaying and corrupt Semitic em- 
pire of Babylon, crushing Egypt with all her 
gods beneath its feet, ruled from India even unto 
Ethiopia, and aspired to universal conquest. 
Here Greece had its wonderful career of intellec- 
tual, artistic and social development ; and merg- 
ing into the Macedonian empire, under Alex- 
ander, followed Persia in aspiring to the conquest 
of the world. Here Rome, the “iron king- 
dom,” rose and swallowed up with her devour- 
ing legions not only Greece and Persia, but all 
the Semitic and Hamitic nations, and a large 





religious supremacy still belongs to them ; 


portion of the remaining Indo-European world. 
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Here Germany in the stalwart might of her 
Gothic sons mastered all Europe west of the 
Muscovite; sent forth her armies to subdue 
Egypt and northern Africa, and her sons to sit 
on the throne of Russia. Here is all modern 
Europe, with its Romish and Greek hierarchies, 
its reformations, its revolutions, and its civili- 
zations; its Luthers and Napoleons, its Colum- 
buses, its Mendelssohns and its Cromwells. Here 
are France, Holland and Spain. Here is 
Russia. Hereis England. From hence the 
Pilgrims went forth to found the kingdom of 
God, and finda free home in our Western 
World. T. L. P. 


A GENEALOGICAL STUDY. 


| i an appendix to the Life of Jonathan Edwards 

(by Dwight), we find his Family Record, in which 
are registered the births, marriages and deaths of 
eleven children and seventy-two grandchildren of 
this celebrated man. It is very interesting as illus- 
trating Galton’s theory of hereditary genius, and as 
discovering important roots of New England charac- 
ter. To study New England genealogy systemati- 
cally one should give attention to this Record, for 
there can be no doubt that we find here one of the 
predominating families, a family wonderfully pro- 
lific and at the same time “ fitted to survive.” 


Mrs. Edwards was worthy of her husband. To- 
gether they started the system of revivals peculiar 
to thiscountry; but they were both more eminent 
for their personal religion than for anything they 
did. Their united virtues persuade us to think there 
was providential stirpiculture in the multiplication 
of their descendants. We insert the Family Record 
verbatim, and propose to follow it hereafter with 
what we find about Mrs. Edwards in the Life above 
referred to: 


FAMILY AND DESCENDANTS OF PRESIDENT EDWARDS, 
First.—¥FaMILy. 


The following is a copy of the Family Ree- 
ord, in his own hand, in the Family Bible. 

“Jonathan Edwards, son of Timothy and 
Esther Edwards of Windsor in Connecticut. 

“T was born Oct. 5, 1703. 

“T was ordained at Northampton, Feb. 15, 
1727. 

“TI was married to Miss Sarah Pierrepont, 
July 28, 1727. 

“My wife was born Jan, 9, 1710. 

“ My daughter Sarah was born on a Sabbath 
day, between 2 and 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
Aug. 25, 1728. 

“My daughter Jerusha was born on a Sab- 
bath day, towards the conclusion of the after- 
noon exercise, April 26, 1730. 

“My daughter Esther was born on a Sabbath 
day, between 9 and 10 o’clock in the forenoon, 
Feb. 13, 1732. 

“My daughter Mary was born April 7th, 
1734, being Sabbath day, the sun being about 
an hour and a half high, in the morning. 

“My daughter Lucy was born on Tuesday, 
the last day of August, 1736, between 2 and 3 
o’clock in the morning. 

“My son Timothy was born on Tuesday, Ju- 
ly 25, 1788, between six and seven o’clock in 
the morning. 

“My daughter Susannah was born on Friday, 
June 20, 1740, at about 3 in the morning. 

“ All the family, above named, had the mea- 
sles, at the latter end of the year 1740. 

“ My daughter Eunice was born on Monday 
morning, May 9, 1743, about half an hour after 
midnight, and was baptized on the Sabbath fol- 
lowing. 

“ My son Junathan was born on a Sabbath- 
day-night, May 26, 1745, between 9 and 10 
o'clock, and was baptized the Sabbath following. 

“My daughter Jerusha died on a Sabbath 
day, Feb. 14, 1747, about 5 o’clock in the 
morning, aged 17, 





“ My daughter Elizabeth was born on Wed- 
nesday, May 6, 1747, between 10 and 11 o’clock 
at night, and was baptized the Sabbath follow- 
ing. 
‘*My son Pierrepont was born on Sabbath- 
day-night, April 8, 1750, between 8 and 9 
o’clock ; and was baptized the Sabbath follow- 
ing. 
“T was dismissed from my pastoral relation 
to the first Church in Northampton, June 22d, 
1750. 

“My daypghter Sarah was married to Mr. 
Elihu Parsons, June 11, 1750. 


“ My daughter Mary was married to Timothy 
Dwight, Esq. of Northampton, Nov. 8, 1750. 

“My daughter Esther was married to the 
Rev. Aaron Burr of Newark, June 29, 1752. 

“Mr Burr aforesaid, President of the New 
Jersey College, died at Princeton, Sept. 24, 
1757, of the Nervous Fever. Mr. Burr was 
born Jan. 4, 1715. 

“] was properly initiated President of New 
Jersey College, by taking the previous oaths, 
Feb. 16, 1758.” 


Rev. Jonathan Edwards, President of Nas- 
sau Hall, died of the small pox, March 22, 1758, 
and was buried March 24th. 

Esther Burr, wife of Rev. Aaron Burr, died 
at Princeton, April 7th, 1758, of a short illness, 


Sarah Edwards, wife of Jonathan Edwards, 
died Oct. 2, 1758, about 12 o’clock, and was 
buried at Princeton the day following. 

Elizabeth Edwards, daughter of Jonathan 
and Sarah, died at Northampton, Jan. 1, 1762, 
aged 14. 

Lucy Woodbridge died at Stockbridge in 
Oct. 1786, aged 50. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, D. D. died at Sche- 
nectady, Aug. 1, 1801, aged 56. 

Susannah Porter died at Hadley, in the 
spring of 1802, aged 61. 

Sarah Parsons died at Goshen, Mass., May 
15, 1805, aged 76. 

Mary Dwight died at Northampton, Feb. 
1807, aged 72. 

Timothy Edwards died at Stockbridge in the 
autumn of 1813, aged 75. 

Eunice Hunt died at Newbern, N. C. in the 
autumn of 1822, aged 79. 

Pierrepont Edwards died at Bridgeport, 
April 14, 1826, aged 76. 


Second.—MORE REMOTE DESCENDANTS, 


I. § Elihu Parsons, Esq.) married June 11. 
{Sara Edwards, 1750. They lived at 
tockbridge and afterwards at Goshen. 

Children. 

1. Ebenezer. Died in infancy. 2 Esther, 
born Mayj17,'1752, died at Stockbridge, Nov. 17, 
1774. 3. Elihu, born Dec. 9, 1753, married 
Rhoda Hinsdale of Lenox. He died at Goshen 
in August. 1804. They had6children. 4. Eli- 
phalet, born Jan. 1756; married Martha Young 
of Long Island. He died at Chenango, N. Y. 
in Jan. 1813. They had 5 children. 5. Lydia, 
born Jan. 15, 1757; married Aaron Ingersoll 
of Lee. They had 4 children. 6. Lucretia, 
born Aug. 3, 1759; married Rev. Justin Par- 
sons of Pittsfield, Vt. She died at Goshen in 
Dec. 1786. They had one child. 7. Sarah, born 
Sept. 8, 1760; married David Ingersoll of Lee, 


Dec. 13, 1781. They had 13 children. 8. Lu- 
cy, born Oct. 14, 1762; married Joshua 
Ketchum. They had 3 children. 9. Jonathan. 
Died an infant. 10. Jerusha. Died an infant. 


11. Jerusha, born May, 1776; married Ira 
Seymour of Victor, N. Y. They had 5 children. 
II Jerusha, died unmarried, at the age of 17. 
tll Rev. Aaron Burr, ) married June 29, 1752. 
Esther Edwards, | They lived at Newark 
and Princeton. 
Children. 

I. Sarah, born May 3, 1754; married Hon. 
Tapping Reeve of Litchfield, Conn. They had 
one child, Aaron Burr Reeve. 2. Hon. Aaron 
Burr, Vice President of the United States, born 





Feb. 6, 1756; married Mrs. Theodosia Pre- 
vost. They had one daughter. 


Timothy Dwight, . | married Nov. 8, 
IV R Mary Sbvecla, . 1750. They lived 
at Northampton. He died at Natches, in 1776 ; 
and she, in Feb. 1807, at Northampton. 
Children, 13. 

1. Rev. Timothy Dwight, DD., LL. D., Pres- 
ident of Yale College, born May 14, 1752; 
married Mary, the daughter of Benjamin Wool- 
sey, Esq. of Dorsous, L. I. They had 7 chil- 
dren. He died at New Haven, Jan. 11, 1817. 
2. Sereno Edwards Dwight, M. D., born 1753; 
married Miss Lyman. They had 2 children. 
He was lost at sea, on the coast of Nova Sco- 
tia in 1779. 3. Jonathan Dwight, born 1755 ; 
married Miss Wright. They had 2 children. 
He died in 180-. 4. Erastus Dwight, born 
1756 ; died, unmarried, in 1825. 5. Maurice 
William Dwight, M. D., born in 1758; married 
Margaret Dewitt. They had 2 children. 6. 
Sarah, born May 29, 1760; married Seth Storrs 
of Northampton. She died at Northampton, 
in 1805. 7 Hon. Theodore Dwight, born in 
1762; married Abbey Alsop. They have 3 
children. 8. Mary, born in 1764; married 
Lewis R. Morris. They had 1 child. 9. Delia, 
born in 1766; married Jonathan Edwards 
Porter, Esq. They had 3 children. 10. Na- 
thaniel Dwight, M. D., born in 1769; married 
Miss Robbins. They have 4 children. 11. 
Elizabeth, born in 1771; married William W. 
Woolsey, Esq. They had 8 children. She 
died at New Haven in the autumn of 1812. 
12. Cecil Dwight, born June 10, 1774; mar- 
ried Mary Clap. They have had 11 children. 
13. Henry Edwin Dwight, born in 1776; mar- 
ried Electa Keyes. They had 6 children. 
vy. § Jahleel Woodbridge, Esq. | married June, 

*) Lucy Edwards, 1764. They 
lived at Stockbridge. 

Children, seven. 

1. Jonathan Woodbridge, Esq., born 1766 ; 
married Sarah Meach. They had 8 children. 
2. Stephen, born 1778, and had several children. 
3. Joseph Woodbridge, Esq., born in 1770; 
married Lousia Hopkins. They had 4 children. 
4. Lucy, born in 1772; married Henry Brown. 
They had 9 or 10 children. 5: John Wood- 
bridge, Esq. 6. Sarah, married a Mr. Leicester 
of Griswold, Conn. They had 5 children. 7. 
Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, of Green River, 
N.Y 


married Sept. 


VI ‘Hon. Timothy Edwards, 
25,1760. They 


* | Rhoda Ogden, 
lived at Stockbridge. 

Children, 15. Two died young. 

1. Sarah. 2. Edward. 3. Jonathan. 
Richard. 5. Phebe. 6. William. 
Ogden. 8. Timothy. 9. Mary Ogden. 10. 
Rhoda. 11. Mary. 12. Anna. 13. Robert. 
vir, § Eleazar Porter, Esq.{ married Sept. 

*) Susannah Edwards, { 1760. They lived 
at Hadley. 

Children, 5. 

1. Eleazar. 
wards. 


4, 
7. Robert 


2. William. 3. Jonathan Ed- 
4. Moses. 5. Pierrepont. 


VII Thomas Pollock, Esq.) married Jan. 
: j Eunice Edwards, 1764. They 
lived at Elizabethtown, N. J. 

Children, 5. 

1. Elizabeth, married —— Williams, Esq. 
2. Hester, died unmarried. 3. Thomas Pol- 
lock, Esq. 4. Frances, married John Dever- 


aux, Esq. They have 3 children. 
Pollock, Esq. 
Rev. , Edwards, DD. 
IX. 4 President of Union College, + married 
Sarah Porter, in 1770. 
They lived at New Haven, and Schenectady. 
Children, 4. One died young. 

1. Mary, married Mr. Hoit, of Schenectady. 
2. Jonathan Walter Edwards, Esq. Married 
Elizabeth Tryon. 3. Jerusha, married Rev. 
Calvin Chapin, D. D., of Stepney. 


X. Elizabeth. Died unmarried, at the age of 
fourteen. 


5. George 
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married 


Hon. Pierrepont Edwards, 
May, 1769. 


at ; Frances Ogden, 
They lived at New Haven. 
Children, 10. Of whom 4 died in infancy. 

1. Susan married Samuel W. Johnson Esq. 
They have had 6 children. 2. Hon. John Starkes 
Edwards, married Louisa Morris. They had 3 
children. 3. Hon. Henry Waggerman Ed- 
wards, married Lydia Miller. They have had 
8 children. 4. Hon. Ogden Edwards, married 
Harriet Penfield. They had 10 children. 5. 
Alfred Edwards, married Deborah Glover. 6. 
Henrietta Frances, married Eli Whitney, Esq. 
They had 4 children. 

Here are only two generations. It would be in- 
teresting te see the names of the third and fourth ; 
and to know how much of the piety and culture, as 
wellas the brilliance and social fascination, what- 
ever there 1s in New England society may be traced 
to this stock. 
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THE O. C. AND THE INCOME TAX. 
f yor Internal Revenue Tax Law as lately re- 

ported to the House of Representatives, pro- 
vided that any religious or social Community holding 
their property and income therefrom jointly and in 
common, shall’ have one exemption for each ten of 
the persons composing such society. The Commit- 
tee could not have been aware how this would work 
practically, or we are confident they would not have 
made the number of persons to one exemption so 
large. 

For instance, the Oneida Community numbers 
about 238 members, of whom 96 are taxable men, 
that is,are over 21 years of age. The law as re- 
ported allows us $36,000 exemption, or $375 to each 
taxable man. It must be evident to any one, ona 
little reflection, that this is far below the average 
amount exempted by the law. The Committee ex- 
empt all incomes of $1,500 or under; and there are 
few men comparatively, at least in this section of 
country, whose incomes are less than $400 or $500, 
while many range as high as $800 and $900. We 
employ as mechanics and laborers 50 or 60 men, not 
members of the Community, who each have incomes 
of from $450 to $800 a year, and some even over 
$900, from their labor alone. All these incomes are 
entirely exempted; while Community men, whose 
incomes, if they were separated and distributed, 
would not equal many of them, are allowed exemp- 
tion by the Committee’s plan on only $375 each. 

But when we come to the actual] tax assessed, the 
disparity made by the law, as reported by the Com- 
mittee, between communistic societies and individ- 
uals, becomes still more striking. With only ninety- 
six legal voters, the law makes our total assessed aver- 
age income for each of the last two years $39,366 ; 
while in the town in which we live (Lenox) with 2,500 
registered voters, the income assessed for 1869 exclu- 
sive of ours, is only $41,388. On the new basis of ex- 
emption reported by the Committee, viz., $1,500, this 
would be reduced to $19,244. Thus while the whole 
town of 2500 registered voters would pay only $2,069 
income tax, or with the $1,500 exemption $962, the 
Community of 96 legal voters would have to pay 
$1,968; an average of $20.50 to each of the 96 men 
in the Community, against 38 cts. each to the 2,500 
voters in the town, making our average tax per man 
54 times as great as that of the rest of the town! 

It may be thought that the tax of this town is not 
a fair average, but we have examined the lists of 
several towns in this vicinity, and find it not far out 
of the way. Some wealthier towns return more 
proportionate income; some not so wealthy return 
less. For instance, the town of Vernon immedi- 
ately adjoining, with about 650 registered voters, 
has a total income assessment of $19,801. Augusta, 
with about the same number of voters registered, 
is assessed $7,603. Westmoreland, with the same, 
is assessed $2,961. The law allows us only 24 exemp- 
tions; for 96 men; while the $1,500 plan exempts 





all of the 2,500 voters of Lenox but 23, all of the 
650 in Vernon but 10, all of Augusta but 5. 

Again, by the law, our average tax for each of the 
the last two years will amount to $8.57 for each 
member of the family. Assuming the population of 
the United States to be 36,000,000, and that the 
whole country paid in the same ratio, the income 
tax alone would amount to almost $290,000,000 ex- 
clusive of the tax on the dividends of banks, rail- 
roads, and other stock companies paid by the com- 
panies themselves. 

To condense the whole into a single statement: 
the Oneida Community would pay under the pro- 
posed law twice as much personal income tax as the 
whole town of Lenox, including the incorporated 
village of Oneida (which is indeed almost a city by 
itself), and twice as much as the towns of Vernon, 
Westmoreland, and Augusta, combined! So much 
for the work of the Committee. 


The ratio of one exemption to every five persons, 
which we have understood was the one expected to 
be reported by the Committee, and which, we have 
learned since the above was written, has been adopt- 
ed as an amendment by the House, will still leave 
us a much larger percentage of the tax to pay than 
comes upon others living in the isolated way, who 
have larger individual incomes. However, we 
would not complain of this rate of taxation, had not 
the House, at the same time that it thus justly modi- 
fied the bill as reported by the Committee, more than 
cancelled the good they had done by rejecting an 
amendment which made the bill retro-active in its 
operation. In the bill as reported by the Committee, a 
provision was made to extend the benefits of the new 
rates to Communities which have been assessed, 
but from whom the collection has been postponed. If 
this provision is the amendment rejected, as we have 
reason to fear, the bill, while it gives us some relief 
for the future, leaves us to pay the full amount of 
our assessments for 1868 and 1869, which assessments 
were made on the plan of only one exemption of 
$1,000 for the whole Community. 

The bill has not been acted on in the Senate, and 
from the growing opposition to any continuance of 
the tax, we apprehend that the bill may be rejected 
altogether; which result also would leave us without 
any retro-active relief. If Commissioner Delano’s 
original ruling is allowed to remain in force the 
238 members of the Oneida Community will have to 
pay a yearly income tax for 1868 and 1869 of $3,718, 
or $15.62 for each of the 238 members, while the 
whole town of Lenox, in which they are located, con. 
taining two large incorporated villages, and having 
a total population of about 10,000 inhabitants pays, 
exclusive of the Community, only $2,416 yearly, 
for each of the above mentioned years, or 24cts. for 
each inhabitant; making the Community pay a tax 
per capita 65 times greater than the rest of the 
town; while the income of the Community is only 
about $750 to each adult male capable of labor, an 
amount which is about the average of what we pay 
to hired mechanics, and which should be, as it form- 
erly was, entirely exempted. If we are thus left un- 
der the Delano ruling, the only effect of the postpon- 
ment will be to make us pay three enormous taxes, 
amounting to over $10,000, in the course of the 
present year ! 

The unfairness of this taxation becomes still more 
apparent when it is noted that the ‘“‘ Grand Tax 
List,” or total property assessment of the town, ex- 
clusive of the Oneida Community, is $2,150,548, 
while the total property assessment of the Oneida 
Community is only $35,000, or 61 times less. 
These facts speak for themselves. 

The Oneida Community has always paid its taxes 
promptly and without complaint, paying in one year 
manufacturers’ taxes alone to the amount of over 
$9,000. It only complains now of what seems to be 
almost vindictive legislation against Communism. 

We call the attention of the press of the country, 
which has already unanimously condemned the de- 
cision of Commissioner Delano as unjust, to the action 


| of the Senate, and insist that if that body reject the in- 


come tax altogether, it ought to frame a measure of 
relief for those liable to suffer from the Commission- 





er’s decision. On the other hand if the Senate 
passes the House bill, it should, by all means insert 
the retro-active clause as reported by the Committee ; 
for, with what justice can a tax be collected, which 
is admitted by the action of Congress to call for re- 
lief, and the collection of which has been stayed for 
no other purpose than to await the action of Con- 
gress ? 

Uur income tax for 1868 and 1869 amounting to 
$7,436,—not one cent of which would be paid were 
we & joint-stock ¢company—is a small sum for the 
government to gain by an act of such palpable in- 
justice ; and unless some measure of relief is afforded, 
this discrimination against helpless Communities will 
always remain a blot on the record of a nation which 
is proud to call itself first in the race of liberality 
and improvement. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—The farmers are preparing to commence hay- 
ing next week. 

—German artists from Syracuse are “graining ’’ 
the new wing, and the time hastens when it will be 
ready for occupation. 

—This is the bearing-year with our apple-trees, 
anc the harvest promises to be bountiful. Of the 
thousand trees in the orchards, very few are barren 
of fruit. 


—Our neighbors are largely engaged in raising 
strawberries this year; and it is estimated that there 
are one hundred acres of these berries within five 
miles of here. 

—The Midland Company are doing much to pop- 
ularize large excursions over their already popular 
road, by reducing their fares fifty per cent to excur- 
sionists. Extra passenger cars filled to overflowing 
are often seen now on their trains. 

--We have an acre of sugar beets growing, for 
the purpose of making a small experiment in sugar 
producing. To what proportions this interest may 
grow, remains to be seen. One remarked, while 
the possibilities in this fleld of enterprise were 
under discussion one evening, “we certainly have 
sweet prospects before us.” 


—Many visitors have called the past week, expect- 
ant of strawberries and cream and short-cake ; but 
until Saturday we were obliged to furnish simply din- 
ners of fresh vegetables and canned fruits. Our gar- 
deners now promise a supply of strawberries. We do 
not think of shipping any berries to the city markets 
this season; expecting only to supply our family 
and visitors. 

—Every afternoon at five o’clock comes a double 
team to the door to accommodate those of the men 
who wish to enjoy a bath in the Willow-Place pond. 
On these warm days the wagon is quickly filled. 
Indeed, it is literally crammed. But there is 
always room for one more, provided that one is at 
the doorin time; for T., the soul of exactitude, 
stands, watch in hand, and the moment the pointers 
indicate five o’clock—not a second before—he 
springs into the wagon with a word to the driver, and 
they are off. Willow Place always gives a kindly 
welcome, and after the bath a generous supper, to all 
who go. 

—Heretofore the half-story garret over the silk- 
factory at W. P., has been used as a store-house for 
traps, and as we now run the trap-shop during the 
whole year, quite a stock accumulates in the sum- 
mer months, when there are but few sales. It has late- 
ly been decided that this garret floor is liable to be 
overloaded, and that it is not the best place to 
store hardware, considering that we have one hun- 
dred silk girls employed in the room below. Con- 
sequently the trap-shop foremen were instructed to 
remove the traps, and they have been engaged in 
doing so during the past two weeks. In all, over 
five hundred cases of traps have been taken from 
the garret and other parts of the factory, and stored 
elsewhere. 

—The Community leaves to-day (June 12) the din- 
ing-room and kitchen of the old mansion house, 
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where for more than twenty years its members have 
gathered daily to partake of the frugal meal, or sur- 
round the festive board, and takes possession of the 
rooms that have been newly fitted up in the Tontine. 
The new kitchen is provided with a “ dumb waiter,” 
speaking-tube, improved fixtures for cooking by 
steam, and in short with most, if not all, the modern 
improvements in this department. It is anticipated 
that the labor of preparing meals for two hundred 
folks will be materially reduced by means of these 
improved conditions, and the change is made with 
gladness, notwithstanding the many old and pleasant 
associations which we leave. The dining-room is 
too small to accommodate all at the “first table ;” 
but there is an adjoining room that will duplicate it 
when we are ready to remove the silk-spooling 
which now occupies it, and then we shall have am- 
ple room. 


—The editor of the San Jose Mercury (California), 
called upon us yesterday. On his way east he spent 
two days among the Mormons, and was happily dis- 
appointed in what he saw and learned. He thinks 
the Mormons are setting the States a good example 
in industry and neatness, and especially in sobriety. 
He found them ready to lay down their lives in 
defense of their principles, if forced to the issue by 
the government. . The gentleman was very san- 
guine that California is destined to become the great- 
est silk-growing country in the world. In China it is 
necessary to pick the leaves from the mulberry-tree 
to feed-the worms, and this requires a great many 
hands; but in California the mulberry grows so 
rapidly as to require a good deal of trimming; so 
instead of picking the leaves they cut off the 
branches and give them to the worms. In this way 
one man does as much work as three do in China. 
The California worms are perfectly healthy, and the 
gentleman thought they would continue so, in con- 
sequence of the dry atmosphere of the country. 


—Among our visitors to-day was a bluff, out- 
spoken man, who, after having been the rounds of 
our place, expressed himself to one of our men as 
follows: 

“You are a happy and harmonious set here; but 
why don’t you go to work and make other folks 
happy too? There are thousands outside that would 
be glad to join your institution, who are unhappy 
and miserable where they are, and would be just 
adapted to your mode of life, as all they need is a 
good, quiet home. But they say you don’t take in 
new members. How is it? What’s the reason? 
Why don’t you take them in? It isn’t right to 
secure all the blessings you have here and not give 
others the benefit!” Poor fellow! He was told 
that the explanation of all this happiness, harmony 
and freedom from suffering among us, that pleased 
him so much, is that we have the knack of keeping 
Tom, Dick and Harry, out of “ the institution” in- 
stead of letting them all in. He evidently lacked 
the knowledge to be obtained by a thorough perusal 
of the History of “ American Socialisms.” 


—Sleeping on board the cars isseldom a graceful 
or comfortable operation. An agent traveling in the 
west, thus describes his experience and observations: 

“T managed to secure a whole seat to myself, and, 
having made a pillow of my carpet bag, endeavored 
as nearly as possible to conform my six-feet-two to 
the pattern of a jack-knife. After halfan hour of 
struggle in which I tried all possible reclining pos- 
itions, I gave it up and concluded to look about me, 
and see how other people did. How nicely that lady 
gets along using her chignon fora pillow! I shall 
feel more respectful toward those hideous attach- 
ments hereafter; they are really useful. Yonder is 
a middle-aged man who seems to have no difficulty 
in sitting erect, nodding his head right and left, and 
sleeping as quietly as if in hisown bed athome. He 
must be gotten up on purpose to travel. Forward of 
him see that young fellow flat on his back—his feet 
dangling over the arm of the seat. He sleeps as 
sound as a brick. That gentleman opposite, with 
head on his traveling bag, one leg doubled up, the 
other projecting through the window is doing well 
also, though I have some fear for him, lest some piece 
of wood, or truss-work of a bridge may come nearer 





the car than he has calculated for. But see, that 
gentleman behind me has managed to get two seats, 
and by reversing the back of the forward one, is, 
judging from his hearty snores, having a very com- 
fortable nap. There are a young couple on the op- 
posite side who apparently have just been made man 
and wife. The young man has for some time been 
trying, by gentle and apparently careless pressure of 
the hand and arm lyirg back of her seat, to induce 
her to lay her head on his shoulder ; she hesitates, 
but he has finally induced her to yield. Now she 
has fairly broken through the ice she looks as if she 
wondered why she didn’t submit before, it is so good 
to have a strong shoulder to lean upon. But see, 
those people have left, who were in the seat forward 
of me. I will turn the back over and see if 1 can’t 
make up lost time. Good Night.” 


—The following note to the family meeting, may 
not be too private for the readers of the CrrcuLaR, 
with whom we are in the way of being quite confi- 
dential : 

“Tt will be well for us to take some pains to under- 
stand God’s policy in regard to our taking in new 
members. Our inspiration and practice is evidently 
very different now from what it was in our early 
history, when we kept our doors wide open to 
nearly all comers ; and the question naturally arises, 
why this difference? One reason is plain to be seen, 
viz., then we were poor and persecuted, and so 
it was safe to keep our doors open, because people 
were not likely to want to join us, unless they were 
sincere and in earnest for Christ; whereas now we 
are rich and in some sense popular: and thousands 
are ready to rush in for the loaves and fishes. With 
this selfish rush pressing upon us, our only safe way 
is to shut our doors entirely, even if we shut out 
some that are worthy. At least we must keep them 
shut till we can devise ways and means to separate 
the worthy from the unworthy. And just at the 
time when this necessity is upon us, of barring out 
the crowd of worldly applicants, we have reached 
the stage in our own experience where we can 
safely take hold of the business of home propaga- 
tion. It should be considered that we are really 
taking in new members in the baby state quite often 
nowadays ; we shall probably admit not less than a 
dozen within the present year; which would be con- 
sidered a fair quota if they were outsiders. This 
then is the change that has come, viz., we have not 
really shut our doors; but are taking in new mem- 
bers by another entrance. And now let us be con- 
tent till God gives us new orders; let us turn our 
hearts away from the outside rush, to the coming 
regiment of babies, and do our best to make the 
Community a model self-perpetuating institution, in 
the home producing way.” J. H. N. 


—Another note by the same hand, written to one 
of our students, is also confiscated for the CrrcuLaR, 
under pressure for copy : ; 

0. @., June 11, 1870. 

Dear W.:—I had read your article before your 
suggestion to do so came. | like it much, and saw 
nothing to criticise. The final idea that the source 
of the civilizing forces is a spiritual center, corres- 
ponding to the sun in the physical world, is a grand 
one. That idea is always growing in my mind in 
that conception of it which Paul expressed when he 
said that God “ quickeneth all things.” I should say 
that as the sun is the foundation of all physical 
motion and growth within its sphere, so God is the 
foundation of all motion and growth, both physical 
and spiritual, in all spheres. I understand that all 
the physical forces, those of the sun included, rest 
on, or in more fashionable language, are correlated 
with, the spiritual ocean of force which we call God. 
With this view we are relieved of all fear of the 
exhaustibility of any of the essential forces; for 
however inconceivable the fact of inexhaustible 
force may be to us, it is still more inconceivable that 
the fundamental force should ever have had a begin- 
ning; and it is demonstrable, or even self-evident, 
that if the fundamental force never had a beginning, 
it must be absolutely inexhaustible. 


These are pretty deep waters, but we ought to 
take a dive into them once in a while, even if we 





can not go to the bottom. My last proposition, that 

a force which never had a beginning must be inex- 

haustible, seems to me to be simple and sure, and 

may serve as a valuable insurance on the sun and 

other good things that some worldly philosophers 

are afraid of losing. J. HN. 
WALLINGFORD. 

Machine-Shop.—A small corps of machinists, under 
direction of Geo. E. Cragin, is engaged in the con- 
struction of new winders and cleaners which in a 
few months will enable us to materially increase the 
production of the silk works. Mr. D. F. Knowles 
of O.C. has this week come on to assist the ma- 
chine group. 

—Little Harry still keeps an oversight of the 
chickens ; and every day he may be seen with a ba- 
sin of meal and water, from which he spoons their 
dinner. To-day he espied a great rat with one of 
the little chickens in his clutches, and in his zeal to 
save his charge he seized the rat and called to James 
V. to come to his aid. James told him to hold on 
to the rat until he could get to him, which he bravely 
did although he got bitten twice. James then 
killed the rat, while Miss Chloe cared for Harry’s fin- 
gers, and remonstrated against a repetition of such 
courage; but Harry consoled himself that the chick- 
en was saved, and the rat disposed of. 

Items.—We have been favored, June 7th, with a 
plate of large, luscious strawberries which Mr. Bris- 
tol culled from our four-acre bed. This indicates an 
early season.—The sheep, which at times are all about 
us, being separated from the lawn only by an invisi- 
ble wire fence, have had their fleecy coats taken off, 
giving them a rather undressed appearance. They 
have also been furnished with bells, which tinkle mu- 
sically on the mountain side. The flock has exactly 
doubled itself the present season, which we consider 
to be fair luck in the line of propagation.—The Yale 
students are passing their annual examination in 
preparation for Commencement. 

Printing-Office.—Our principal] job now is the print- 
ing of a History of Wallingford, including Cheshire 
and the city of Meriden, which were originally 
outlying districts of the town. The author is Dr. 
C. H. 8S. Davis, of Meriden. The History contains. 
many original documents relating-to the settlement 
of the town two hundred years ago, the purchase 
of the land from the Indians, genealogies of several 
families, etc., and will be embellished with illustra- 
tions, and portraits of leading citizens. It is being 
printed in the general style of “ American Social- 
isms,” on tinted paper, and with a limited number of 
large-paper copies. The volume will be issued in 
September. For prospectus address the author. 

Silk- Works.—Our machinery, operated by 27 hired 
girls, is now running at its best, and still the call is 
for more. We hear an occasional complaint that 
the silk-factory draws away girls from household 
service and so tends to complicate the “ help” ques- 
tion in families. We regret this; but how can we 
help it. Folks in this country will do what seems 
to be for their interest to do, and it is right they 
should. One person said we should go out of town 
for our help, and that when a servant girl applied 
for a place we should turn a deaf ear to her. But 
this would avail nothing only to make confusion 
worse confounded. The only feasible course that 
we can see as manufacturers, is, to mind our own 
business, not go abroad to seek help from others, 
but when a girl applies for a situation in the factory, 
treat her as competent to understand her own affairs 
and ask no questions as to her past engagements. 
If household service must be had, let pater familias 
stand in the open market with other competitors 
and offer such inducements as will bring it to his 
side. Labor is always ready to follow the highest 
bidder. After all,the loss of the work of the few 
girls we may employ will not, we guess, seriously 
disturb the household arrangements of the State of 
Connecticut. 

Laundry.—Our capital little laundry, with its 
safety steam-boiler, its patent washers and wringers, 
its profusion of hot and cold water fixtures, etc., 
was fitted up, as the reader knows, to do our large 
family washing and get it out of the house. Afler 
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doing this, there were still two or three days in 
the week when the machinery was unused. At 
the solicitation of some of the citizens of the village, 
the Community consented to take in a limited num- 
ber of family washings on trial. There are now 
about 15 parcels of clothes received weekly, which 
are washed, ironed and returned at a fixed rate, and 
the result, we believe, is on the whole satisfactory to 
those who use the laundry. The work is done 
mainly by employés, superintended by one or two 
of our women. The pecuniary inducement is of 
course small, and the Community reserves the right 
to withdraw at any time from the arrangement ; but 
it is not unpleasant to know that, if our operations 
tend in the least to disturb the household arrange- 
ments on one side, they more than make it up on an- 
other. The time will come when these little house- 
hold washings with all their nuisances will be re- 
membered by women in the same category with the 
old brick fire-places for cooking, with their smoky 
fronts and pot-hooks and hangers. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 


II. 

The Ottawa House, 
Montreal, P. Q., June 6, 1870. t 
DEAR CrRCULAR:—My journey hither from the 
O. C. having taken me over the ground of the 
Fenian war, you will naturally expect that I should 
make a note of what I saw. While waiting at 
Richland on the Rome and Watertown railroad, I 
was roused from the torpor of delay by hearing 
some one say, the Fenians are coming, and by seeing 
the hotel men rush forward to close the windows 
and doors, as one does when a sudden storm comes 
driving in. The landlord, however, keeps a crack 
open, and on seeing that there are some soldiers on 
board the train, he announces the fact and enters 
into comparative rest. By and by a few dirty, 
bewildered looking fellows come in and ask for 
liquor. Thena few more; and then a few more 
The money has to be shown in every case before the 
bottle is set out. The next day at Watertown I 
saw three more car-loads of returning Fenians. 
They were quiet then and soggy enough, there be- 
ing a company of United States troops aboard who 
disembarked at that point. Here and there was 
one who had on the Fenian uniform. As the cars 
moved slowly away, several of the men put, their 
heads out of the windows to say good-bye to the 
soldiers who stood guard over their camp-chests 
and utensils. Coming back from Canton to De Kalb 
Junction the day after, I rode in company with 
five car-loads of Fenians. They were the very last 
of the foolish raiders. | 
Take the Fenians altogether or singly and you 
will be disappointed in them. I was, to say the least. 
They looked silly as geese in a coop, and dull as 
pigsin a pen. I don’t think Mr. Kinsley would pick 
one of them to work for him. No, not even that 
sergeant who rode near me. He looked so utterly 
bewildered I wished to impugnate him with an idea 
or two, so I seid to him, “I suppose you are going 
home now and are going to make a Yankee of your- 
self.” It is the curse of misfortune that it exposes 
one to so much cheap advice. Now, even I felt an 
impulse to advise this poor fellow, and did not 
wholly repress it. If Ihad said my say, I should 
have said to him, “ You have no business to be a 
Fenian Irishman. You are, or should be, an 
American citizen, and ought to behave yourself ac- 
cordingly. Now go home and ‘ undutchify yourself ;’ 
become as good a Yankee as you can, but don’t 
imagine that I worship the average American, for all 
his varied activity and self-assertion. Do as I say 
and it is altogether probable that your children’s 
children’s children may see something better than 

useless caucusing and ballot-boxing.” 


Gen. n was at Ogdensburg writing dis- 
patches and reading reports. A tawny son of Mars 
with many stars on his shoulders—silent and porten- 
tous as a big cloud freighted with thunder. On 





reaching Malone I found a few United States officers 
lounging idly about the Ferguson House, some posing 


have liked to make it serious. They were so an- 


for somewhere. At the depot were a few soldiers 
standing in picturesque groups and guarding a heap 
of accoutrements which lay on the platform in front 
of the great arch and towers of the station. The 
train by which I left also took Gen. Hunt and staff 
and three companies of regulars for Boston. This 
was the very last act of a play which the Americans 
are agreed to call a farce. The Canadians would 


noyed and vexed at it. 
On coming down from Plattsburg last Saturday 
night, I saw a company of French volunteers getting 
on board at the first station this side of the line. 
They were lionized as our soldiers were at the be- 
ginning of the late war, and cheered at all the stations. 
Over here in Montreal I still meet some military 
striplings whom I take to be only volunteers getting 
home. 
The complaints of drouth have intensified as I 
have progressed from’ Oneida to Montreal. At 
Plattsburg things began to look distressing. Grass 
is short, thin and weak. A month of rain would 
help it: the croakers think not. The few days I 
have been here have been sufficient to impress me 
with rigors of a Canadian summer; it is so concen- 
trated. The policemen patrol the streets in linen 
coats and havelocks. There was a nice shower 
yesterday—a little thunder, but it is no cooler to-day. 
The Ottawa House, at which I am stopping, is 
kept by an American, who knows how to suit the 
Yankee as well as the Canadian. It gives me a. 
realizing sense of the talent necessary to keep a 
first-rate hotel. At breakfast we have oatmeal- 
porridge on the bill of fare. 1 eat. it regularly, be- 
cause Burns and Hugh Miller ate it; because it is 
novel; and lastly because I like it better than our 
everlasting griddle-cakes. 

Yours truly, 


c. T. 


THE OLD CHILDREN’S-YARD. 


F all the thrifty trees that grew in our old chil- 
dren’s-yard, there now remain but three, a 
tulip or whitewood, a linden and an elm. They 
are all flourishing finely, and the elm towers some 
way above our new building. I well remember 
when those trees were set out. It was in the spring 
of 1851. Mr. Thacker had the holes for the trees 
dug in the fall and a trench made around those that 
he selected to take up from various parts of the 
farm; and early in the spring, while the ball of 
earth that surrounded the roots was frozen, he went 
with team, stone-boat and bars, and pried out the 
balls of earth, trees and all, and had them drawn to 
the holes that were ready for them in the yard. No 
doubt the trees were much surprised when they 
came to wake up from their winter’s sleep to discover 
that they had joined the Community. Nevertheless 
they seemed to like their new quarters very much, 
for they grew right along in the most thrifty man- 
ner imaginable. And healthy, merry flocks of chil- 
dren in succession romped and played in their shade, 
and kept pace with their growth, during the ensuing 
twelve years. 

In 1860 the water from springs among the sand 
hills west of us was-brought to the mansion-house. 
The water-pipes crossed the children’s-yard, and a 
neat stone reservoir was built in its south-east. corner. 
This eight-sided reservoir, about nine feet high and 
nearly as many feet in diameter, covered with flour- 
ishing ivy, made & very pretty addition. In 1863 
the Tontine, a building then constructed for a laun- 
dry, a bag-manufactory and a printing-office, was 
built across the west end of the children’s-yard, in 
the place occupied by a promising young grove of 
evergreens. From that time forward the ground 
was no longer a children’s-yard. A place on the 
lower level south of the house is now used as a 
play-ground, and the children are also free to romp 
at times over the whole of the carefully kept lawn, 
and hold their picnics in its shady nooks. 

But the final and most serious invasion of the 
children’s-yard was in the spring of 1869. A large 
portion of the new wing which is built with special 
reference to the accommodation of the children, is sit- 





statuesquely ; all more or less intent on making a start 





The building of that new children’s house made im- 
perative the destruction of a half-dozen or more 
finely growing trees, the uprooting of which 
was not accomplished without the infliction of some 
pain to many hearts. There was one elm, upwards 
of two feet in diameter, of wonderfully thrifty 
growth, and which promised to soon take its place 
among the fraternity of giant trees. It cost many a 
sigh to have it uprooted, but there was no answer to 
the argument that raising children is a great deal 
higher interest than raising trees. Of the three 
handsome trees that remain, the tulip tree is now in 
the glory of its beautiful orange-colored blossoms, 
and with symmetrical form and uniquely square-cut 
leaves makes a pleasing picture. H. J. 8. 


DISPUTE ABOUT THE O. C. 
The Boston Investigator continues the debate about 
our sociology. Here are the two last moves of the 
game: 
{From the Boston Investigator.] 


To Hersert Hersert:—In the Investigator of 
May 18, referring to what I had said of the Oneida 
Community, and what I know about it, you ask me 
how I know. I obtained my information from the 
people who have been there, and also from the Cir- 
CULAR, the acknowledged organ of that Commu- 
nity. Both sources of information teach me these 
facts, namely—that in the Oneida establishment, the 
women are held in common; marriage is not recog- 
nized, and the family relations (pertaining to parents 
and children), discarded or set at naught. This is 
the kind of domestic life which, as I have-reliable 
authority for saying, is experienced in, and encour- 
aged by, the Oneida Community; and as I regard 
such life pernicious in the extreme, I oppose it. ~ 

You say that what you wish to learn is, “ what it 
is that these Communists practice that brings them 
into disrepute?” I have answered and informed 
you. And now, as you seem to think that this Com- 
munity “is the very place above.al others that I 
[you] should like to have them in” (referring to 
mother, wife, sister, or daughter), 1 want to ask you 
a square question, and it is this: Are you willing 
to have, and would you like to see, any one of the 
above relatives of yours held in common?” If so, 
you are qualified for the highest honors of the 
Oneida Community. But if you dislike the doc- 
trine—as I trust you do—you will in future cease 
your adulations of a social system which is as much 
worse than Mormonism, as that is worse than the 
usual institutions of marriage and the family. 


Yours, E. B. 


Broruer “E. B.”:—In your reply to Herbert 
Herbert, in the Investigator of June ist, you place 
yourself and your chastity at a great disadvantage. 
The opinions and practices of the Oneida Commu- 
nity are not my opinions nor my practices; but I do 
hold that even the Devil should have his due; and, 
from want of due reflection, doubtless, you are do- 
ing that class of devils (as some deem them) grievous 
wrong. You speak of “woman as being held in 
common.” This is the legitimate deduction of all 
of us who have been trained to regard woman as a 
bond-slave of her husband; a drudge, a beast of 
burden, a passive instrument of his love or lust. 
And so, if the idea of marriage becomes complex in- 
stead of monogamic, you do not (or will not) see 
that the complex idea implies the absolute ownership 
of herself by woman, and that whether common: or 
un-common, it becomes her love, her sympathy, or 
her lust, not ours, when the “common” results 
occur. 

“ Held in common,” forsooth! How completely 
is the individuality of woman buried in this ex- 
pression! Held! Who holdsher? Man of course. 
And if he holds her, she is powerless! Perfectly 
slavish ! 

Brother “ E. B.,” let me ask you a question, (with 
a preface to it.) You have seen married women 
subjected to the trials of child-bearing every fifteen 
months, and others who did not bear, who with dull 
and sunken eyes, pallid and shrunken cheeks, and 
feeble limbs, gave unmistakable evidence of being 
the victims of some amorous husband's inconsiderate 
lust. Let me ask you how often (in your judgment) 
do you think women in either of these two cases, if 
left to the sovereignty of themselves, would seek the 
seciety of their husbands for the pleasure of sex or 
maternity ? 

I feel perfectly safe in leaving the question to you. 
It is as self-evident as sun-light. 

Now, in speaking of Oneida, you are constantly 
ignoring the fact that the women own themselves ; and 
here you have the key to the wonderful riddle that 
Dixon and others have been trying tosolve: that the 
women show no symptoms of lust, and the children 
are healthy and promising beyond any ordinary 
ratio. Many have said that the women do not look 





uated on the land once occupied as their play-ground. 


healthy, but the amount of labor they perform in 
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the first of a Community indicates extra- 
ordinary health. Take from woman the cares of 
maternity, and the debilitating influence of excess- 
ive amativeness (being a Communist), and she will 
display uncommon energy and devotion. But slaves 
to lust are slaves in all else, and slaves are seldom 
energetic except under the impulse of revenge. 
Yours, J. M. BECKETT. 


HISTORY OF “ AMERICAN SOCIALISMS.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[Concluded from the Westminster Review.] 


Omitting a few attempts at Communistic Associa- 
tion connected with the Spirit Rapping mania, for 
an examination of which we have no space at our 
command, we come to the Community at Oneida 
Creek. While Mr. Noyes, some forty years ago, was 
engaged as a lawyer’s clerk at Putney in Vermont, 
the epidemic known as the ‘‘ Great Finney Revival” 
broke out in the Northern States of the Union. He 
did not escape the prevalent contagion, became sadly 
troubled about the health of his soul, and com- 
menced diligently to “‘ search the Scriptures.” 

“Much study of the Bible,” he says, “ under the 
instructions of Moses Stuart, Edward Robinson, and 
Nathaniel Taylor, and under the continued and in- 
creasing influence of the Revival afflatus, soon land- 
ed him in a new experience and new views of the 
way of salvation which took the name of Perfec- 
tionism. The next twelve years he spent in study- 
ing and teaching salvation from sin chiefly at Putney, 
the residence of his father and family. His first 
permanent associates were his mother, two sisters, 
and a brother. Then came the wives of himself and 
his brother, and the husbands of his two sisters. 
Then came George Cragin and his family from New 
York, and from time to time other families and indi- 
viduals from various places.” 

A chapel was built for his use and a printing-press 
was set up for the dissemination of his doctrines. 
As yet, however, the Perfectionists “ were not in 
form or theory Socialists, but only Revivalists.” 
Nevertheless, they watched the surrounding Com- 
munistic movement, then in its Fourieristic phase, 
with deep interest, and, from the publications which 
issued from Brook Farm in particular, “ they drank 
copiously of the spirit of Socialism.” At last, as 
Mr. Noyes rather mildly phrases it, “they began 
cautiously to experiment in Communism.” The 
purchased a house and farm near Putney, and all 
went to live there together. They cast out individ- 
ual property and personal marriage from among 
them. They renounced their allegiance to the Fec- 
eral Government, and formally withdrew themselves 
from the Union. They set aside all laws, whether 
human or Divine, as things appertaining to the old 
Adam, and no longer suited to them in their new 
state of grace. As they had returned to the prime- 
val purity of our first parents before the Fall, it was 
clear that no ordinance grounded on the assumption 
that they were liable to the penal consequences of 
that stupendous catastrophe could be applicable to 
them. They ceased to practice any religious obser- 
vances, or to respect any particular days. It was 
natural that their proceedings should attract a good 
deal of attention from their neighbors. The gossips 
circulated sad tales about them; and a domestic 
scandal, which terminated in a law-suit, fanned the 
smouldering dissatisfaction of the local public into 
a flame. e atmosphere of Putney soon became 
too warm for them. “In the fall of 1847,” Mr. 
Noyes says,“ when Brook Farm was breaking up, 
the Putney Community was also breaking up, but 
in the agonies, not of death, but of birth. Putney 
conservatism expelled it, and a Perfectionist Com- 
munity, just begun at Oneida under the influence of 
the Putney school, received it.” 

At present the Oneida Creek Community consists 
of two hundred and two members. Affiliafed to it 
is another Community of forty members at Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, and another of thirty-five members 
at Willow Place, on a detached portion of the 
Oneida domain. Their landed estate at Oneida com- 
prises about six hundred acres of choice land, and 
at Wallingford they have about two hundred acres 
more. The three families, in all two hundred and 
seventy-seven persons, of whom the adults of each 
Sex are nearly equal, and only six are children, are, 
as Mr. Noyes expresses it, “ financially and socially 
aunit.” Unlike almost every other communistic as- 
sociation in America, they have made their agricul- 
tural entirely subsidiary to their industrial pursuits. 
They are manufacturers in iron, silk, and lumber, 
and their net earnings for the last ten years have 
averaged $18,000 per annum, and for the last two 
years $38,000 per annum. Mr. Horace Greeley was 
therefore quite justified in telling Mr. Hepworth Dix- 
= that he would “ find Oneida Communism a trade 

ccess. 


The religious theory of the Perfectionists has been 
expounded in a work entitled “ The Berean,” printed 
at Putney in 1847, and their social theory in another, 
entitled “ Bible Communism,” published at Oneida 

In his present book Mr. Noyes has confined 
to extracts from these two compositions. 





But although he treats of his religious and social 
doctrines separately, they are ultimately connected 
the one with the other. As he himself says :— 

“The regeneration of the soul,” and “the regen- 
eration of society,” must go hand in hand together. 
The “ two ideas are the complements of each other. 
Neither can be successfully embodied by men whose 
minds are not wide enough to accept them both. In 
fact, these two ideas, which in modern times are so 
wide apart, were present together in original Chris- 
tianity. When the Spirit of Truth pricked three 
thousana men to the heart and converted them on 
the day of Pentecost, its next effect was to resolve 
them into one family, and introduce communism of 
property. Thus the greatest of all Revivals was 
also the great inauguration of Socialism. 

In common with the Shakers, the ancient Assyri- 
ans, and the modern Hindoos, the Perfectionists be- 
lieve the Divine Triad to be both male and female, 
or, so to speak, hermaphrodite. They maintain that 
the Second Coming of the Messiah took place about 
seventy years after his first advent, and that the Mil- 
lennium is past. The victory of Christ over sin and 
the devil is being gradually accomplished, and when 
achieved will result in the abolition of bodily dis- 
ease and physical death. The true believers are un- 
der the immediate guidance of the Holy Ghost, and 
are consequently sinless. They are neither to fast 
nor pray, but to eat, drink, love to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and make themselves generally comfortable. 
All property is to be assigned to Christ, and the use 
of it only is to be reserved for those who are united 
in Him. In like manner all men and women who 
are united in Him are married to each other, as well 
in acarnal as in a spiritual sense, and any chil- 
dren that may be born to them are the children of 
each and all of them alike. 

“In the Kingdom of Heaven,” which the Perfec- 
tionists imagine they are establishing on earth, says 
Mr. Noyes, “ the institution of marriage, which as- 
signs the exclusive possession of one woman to one 
man, does not exist. In the Kingdom of Heaven 
the intimate union of life and interest, which in the 
world is limited to pairs, extends through the 
whole body of believers, i. e., complex marriage 
takes the place of simple. Christ prayed that all be- 
lievers might be one, even as He and the Father 
were one. His unity with the Father is defined in 
the words ‘all mine are thine, and all thine are mine.’ 
This perfect community of interests then will be the 
condition of all when His prayer is answered. The 
universal unity of the members of Christ is described 
in the same terms that are used to describe mar- 
riage.’ 

nd he continues :— 

“The amative and propagative functions are dis- 
tinct from each other, and may be separated practi- 
cally. They are confounded in the world, both in 
the theories of physiologists and in universal prac- 
tice. The amative function is regarded merely as a 
bait to the propagative, and is merged in it. But 
amativeness is the first and noblest of the social af- 
fections, and the propagative part of the sexual re- 
lation was originally secondary, and became para- 
mount by the subversion of order in the Fall, and 
we are bound to raise the amative office of the sex- 
ual _ into a distinct and paramount function.” 
Mr. Noyes proposes to accomplish this by a system 
of “Male Continence,” which is anticipated and 
fully explained in Mr. Robert Dale Owen’s “ Moral 
Physiology.” 

But although the Perfectionists are theoretically 
incorporated in “ complex marriage,” the intercourse 
of individuals of the opposite sexes among them is 
practically subjected to considerable restriction. In 
the system of “ Free Criticism” they have devised a 
means of bringing the public opinion of the Commu- 
nity to bear with the force of law upon the conduct 
in this and every other respect, of each brother and 
sister. They are in the habit of meeting together as 
occasion may require, and deliberately expressing 
their views in the form of a debate on the short- 
comings or backslidings of any member of the 
family who may have become obnoxious to any 
other. The accused is not permitted to reply. at 
once, but after an interval a written answer to the 
charges brought against him or her, usually a hum- 
ble acknowledgement of the imputed faults, is re- 
ceived and read. Some such mode of correction is 
perhaps necessary to maintain order under existing 
arrangements, but is unquestionably susceptible of 
being employed as an instrument of the cruelest so- 
cial persecution. It is obviously borrowed from the 
“Church Discipline,” in vogue among certain of the 
Dissenting Bodies, “ a mutual tyranny,” as W. J. Fox 
has described it in one of his ‘ Finsbury Lectures,” 
“ which is continually bringing a man under examina- 
tion and censure for the most trifling concerns, and 
for concerns in which no one has a right to interfere 
with any other, issuing its fulminations at the cut of 
a coat or the color of a ribbon, and so descending to 
minute particulars that some present could tell of a 
church in this metropolis where a man has been lec- 
tured till the tears rolled down his cheeks, on the 
sinfulness of taking two spoonfuls of brown sugar 
with one plate of gooseberry tart.” 

The principles with regard to the sexual develop- 





ment of their “complex marriage,” upon which the 
Perfectionists proceed, are these: first, there must 
be a contrast in the temperaments, complexions, or 
ages of the parties—the warm must mate with the 
cold, the dark with the fair, the young with the 
elderly, the last provision being decidedly advan- 
tageous to Mr. - and his early disciples who 
are verging toward “the sere and yellow leaf;” 
secondly, there must be no exclusive attachment 
between the parties; thirdly, there must be no com- 
pulsion; and fourthly, it is indispensable that the 
intended connection should be proposed through the 
agency of a third person, as a security that the mat- 
ter may be known to and discussed by the rest of 
the family. 


Here we take our leave of Mr. Noyes, and in doing 
so prefer to keep our candid opinion of him to our- 
selves. We have been induced to notice his work, 
because if we may rely upon the signs of the times, 
the unspeakably important problems which they 
have been attempting to solve in the United States 
for nearly half a century are those for which we our- 
selves at no distant period shall be compelled to seek 
a practical solution. The institutions of propert 
and marriage are certainly not more oppressive an 
pernicious in their consequences in the New, than 
they are in the Old World. But the question has 
yet to be settled whether the evils generally allowed 
to be attendant on them as they are at present estab- 
lished and understood, are necessarily or only acci- 
dentally connected with them. We believe that the 
distribution of wealth and the relations of the sexes, 
might and will be governed by laws and usages far 
more just and rational than any of those which now 
prevail, or have ever prevailed among the children 
of men. But we must say that we have derived no 
hint of what these laws and usages of the future 
ought to be from Mr. Noyes’s “ History of American 
Socialisms,” 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL. 


A grand council was held in Washington, Tues- 
day, June 7., between the Indian delegation and the 
Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner Parker. 
The Indians were dressed in all the finery they pos- 
sessed and were evidently much impressed with the 
importance of the occasion. Secretary Cox made a 
speech in behalf of the President “(The Great 
Father)” and at its close Red Cloud, the distinguished 
chief of the Sioux, arose and came to the council-ta- 
ble where the officers sat. After shaking hands 
with those at the table he delivered the following 


oration : 
REPLY OF RED CLOUD. 


“TI came from where the sun sets. You were 
raised on chairs. I want to sit where the syn sets. 
( Here the Indian warrior sat — the floor in In- 
dian fashion, and proceeded). The Great Spirit has 
raised me this way. He raised me naked. I run no 
opposition to the Great Father who sits in the White 
House. I don’t want to fight. I have offered my 
prayer to the Great Father so that I might come 
here safe and well. What I have to say to you, and 
to these men, and to my Great Father is this : Look 
at me. I was raised where the sun rises and 1 come 
from where he sets. Whose voice was first heard in 
this land? It was the red people who used the bow. 
The Great Father _ be F and kind, but I can’t 
see it. I am good and kind to the white people and 
have given my lands, and have now come from 
where the sun sets to see you. The Great Father 
has sent his people out there and left me nothing 
but an island. Our nation is melting away like the 
snow on the side of the hills, where the sun is warm, 
while your people are like the blades of grass in 
spring when summer is coming. Idon’t want to 
see the white people making roads in our country. 
Now that I have come into my Great Father’s jand, 
see if I have any blood when [ return to my home, 
The white people have sprinkled blood on the blades 
of grass about the line of Fort Fetterman. Tell the 
Great Father to remove that Fort, then we will be 
peaceful and there will be no more trouble. I have 

ot two mountains in that country, Black Hill and 

ig Horn. I want no roads there. There have 
been stakes driven in that country and I want them 
removed. Ihave told these things three times, and 
I have now come here to tell them for the fourth time. 
Ihave made up my mind to talk that way. I don’t 
want my reservation on the Missouri. Some of these 

eople here are from there, and I know what I say. 
What Ihear is that my children and old men are 
dying off like sheep. ‘The uy don’t suit them. 
I was born at the Forks of the Platte. My father 
and mother told me that the land there belonged to 
me. From the North and the West the Red Nation 
has come into the Great Father’s house. We are the 
last of the Ogallalas. We have come to know the 
facts from our Father why the promises which have 
been made to us have not been kept. I want two or 
three traders that we ask for. At the mouth of Horse 
Creek in 1852, there was a treaty made, and the man 
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who made that treaty ( alluding to General Mitchell, 
who performed that service for the government) 
told me the truth. 

Goods which have been sent out to me have been 
stolen all along the road, and only a handful would 
reach me to go among my nation. Look at me. 
Here I am, poor and naked. I was not raised with 
arms. I always want to be peaceable. The Great 
Spirit has raised you to read and write, and has put 
papers before you; but he has not raised me in that 
style. The men whom the President sends us, sol- 
diers and all, have no sense and no heart. I know it 
to-day. I didn’t ask that the whites should go 
through my country killing game, and it is the Great 
Father’s fault. You are the people who should keep 
peace. For the railroads you are passing through 
my country I have not received even so much asa 
brass ring for the land they occupy. I wish you to 
tell that to my Great Father. You whites make all 
the ammunition. What is the reason you don’t give 
it tome! Are you afraid 1am going to war? You 
are great and powerful, and J am only a handful. I 
do not want it for that purpose, but to kill game 
with. I suppose I must, in time, go to farming, but 
I can’t do it right away.” 


NOVEL TELEGRAPHY—ELECTRIFICATION 
OF AN ISLAND. 


A curRrovus discovery has been made by Mr. Gott, 
the superintendent of the French company’s tele- 
graph station at the little island of St. Pierre Mique- 
lon. There are two telegraph stations on the island. 
One, worked in connection with the Anglo-American 
company’s lines by an American company, receives 
messages from Newfoundland and sends them on to 
Sydney, using for the latter purpose a powerful bat- 
ery and the ordinary Morse signals. 

The second station is worked by the French 
Transatlantic Company, and is furnished with ex- 
ceedingly delicate receiving instruments, the inven- 
tion of Sir William Thomson, and used to receive 
messages from Brest and Duxbury. These very sensi- 
tive instruments were found to be seriously affected 
by earth-currents; i. e., currents depending on 
some rapid changes in the electrical condition of 
the island; these numerous changes caused currents 
to flow in and out of the French company’s cables, 
interfering very much with the currents indicating 
true signals. This phenomenon is not an uncommon 
one, and the inconvenience was removed by lay- 
ing an insulated wire about three miles long back 
from the station to the sea, in which a large metal 
plate was immersed; this plate is used in practice 
as the earth of the St. Pierre station, the changes 
in the electrical condition or potential of the sea 
being small and slow, in comparision with those 
of the dry, rocky soil of St. Pierre. After this had 
been done, it was found that part of the so-called 
earth-currents had been due to the signals sent by 
the American company into their own lines, for 
when the delicate receiving instrument was placed 
between the earth at the French station and the 
earth at the sea, so as to be in circuit with the three 
miles of insulated wire, the messages sent by the 
rival company were clearly indicated, so clearly 
indeed, that they have been automatically recorded 
by Sir William Thomson’s siphon recorder. * * * 

It must be clearly understood that the American 
lines come nowhere into contact, or even into the 
neighborhood of the French line. The two stations 
are several hundred yards apart, and yet messages 
sent at one station are distinctly read at the other 
station ; the only connection between the two being 
through the earth ; and it is quite clear that they would 
beso received and read at fifty stations in the neigh- 
borhood all at once. The explanation is obvious 
enough: the potential of the ground in the neighbor- 
hood of the stations is alternately raised and low- 
ered by the powerful battery used to send the Amer- 
ican signals. The potential of the sea at the other 
end of the short insulated line remains almost if not 
wholly unaffected by these, and thus the island acts 
like a sort of great Leyden jar, continually charged 
by the American battery, and discharged in part 
through the short insulated French line. Each time 
the American operator depresses his sending key, 
he not only sends a current through his lines, bu 
electrifies the whole island, and this electrification is 
detected and recorded by the rival company’s instru- 
ments, 


No similar experiment could be made in the neigh- 
borhood of a station from which many simultane- 
ous signals were being sent; but it is perfectly 
clear that unless special precautions are taken at iso- 
lated stations, an inquisitive neighbor owning a short 
insulated wire might steal all messages without mak- 
ing any connection between his instrument and the 
cable or land line. Stealing messages by attaching 
an instrument to the line was a familiar incident in 
the American war; but now messages may be stolen 
with perfect secrecy by persons who nowhere come 
within a quarter of a mile of the line. Luckily, the 
remedy is simple enough. 

All owners of important isclated stations should 
use earth-plates at sea, and at sea only. This plan 
was devised by Mr. C. Varley many years ago to 
eliminate what we may term natural earth-currents, 
and now it should be used to avoid the production 
of artificial earth-currents which may be improperly 
made use of. —WNature. 


ITEMS. | 
THE census-takers are at work. P 
CENTRAL Park is to have a great zodlogical 
garden. 
Tue Shore Line railroad bridge over the Connecti- 
cut river at Lyme is completed. 


THE average depth of the Atlantic Ocean has been 
found to be twelve thousand feet. 

Oaxaca, Mexico, has had an earthquake by which 
more than a hundred persons perished. 

CHARLES Dickens died of paralysis at his resi- 
dence at Gad’s Hill in Kent on Thursday last. 

Mr. GREELEY has been indisposed since his return 
from the Bahamas, but hopes to. be at work again in 
afew days. 


Tue corner-stone of a grand Masonic Temple was 
laid in New York on Wednesday last with imposing 
ceremonies. 

Tuer Englishmen captured by Spanish brigands 
have been released, the brigands dispersed, captured 
or killed, and much of the ransom money recovered. 

A SUBTERRANEAN outlet to the Great Salt Lake is 
said to have been found opposite Corinne, Utah Ter- 
ritory, and between Fremont and Kimball islands 

Rev. Mrs. Poese A. HAnaForD has been in- 
stalled as pastor of the Universalist Church of New 
Haven. The services were unique. Hymns writ- 
ten by Julia Ward Howe and Ellen E. Miles were 
sung, the installation prayer was made by Rev. Mrs. 
Olympia Brown, and the sermon was preached by 
Rey. Dr. Chapin. 

CONSTANTINOPLE has been visited by one of the 
most terrible conftagrations in modern history. The 
residences of the American and British Ministers 
and the consulates of several nations, together with 
theaters, mosques, churches, stores and houses, in all 
over 7,000 buildings, were destroyed, the loss being 
£25,000,000. The number of persons burned to 
death or killed by the falling walls is set down at 
one thousand. 

Tue Naturalization treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, signed at London May 13, 
1870, has been transmitted to the Senate for ratifica- 
tion. By its terms the English Government renoun- 
ces its old doctrine, “Once a subject always a sub- 
ject,” and recognizes the American citizenship of all 
naturalized natives of Great Britain. A bill is be- 
fore the Senate to prohibit contracts for servile labor, 
intended to apply to Chinese immigration; also an- 
other bill to abolish the franking privilege. The Sen- 
ate has passed the Indian Appropriation bill. The 
House of Representatives has passed the bill for re- 
ducing taxation, with amendments reducing the rate 
of the Income tax to three per cent., and increasing 
the exemption to two thousand dollars. 


Josh Billings says :—“ This setting down and fold- 
ing our arms, and waiting for something to turn up, 
iz just about az rich a spekulation az going out into 
a 400-acre lot, setting down on a sharp stone, with a 
pail between our knees, and waiting for a cow to 








back up and be milked. 


Ainonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200, Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Ciecv.ar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism, Sociology, 
Bible Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number ot 
members, 40. Land,228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Brstzy Commu- 
nisM Or ComPLEX Maratace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applicatious for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is fall, Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings, 3. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford. Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight. sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watiirerorp Community), WaLLinGrorD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels, Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WALLincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. , 

SaLvaTion FROM Six, THE Enp oF Curistian FalrH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History oy American Soctatisus. By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Circutaa 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50, 

Tae Trarree’sGuipg; a Manual of Instructions for Capturing 

Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; with 

New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 

, in cloth, $1.50. 

Marz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen. 

Back Vouumss or rae‘ Circotar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 pet 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Cincu.ar office, 

Massas, Tausxun & Comrasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History oF American Soctatisus, and the 
Taaprer’s Guipk for sale. They will receive subscriptions for 
our other publications, ; 








